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OPTIMISM, PESSIMISM. 


Not blindly hoping that the world is well, 
Nor lightly trusting in the present day, 
But looking calmly to the deeps of hell 
With mild compassion as an angel may, 
Not careless of the toil and pain, 
But seeing with the sweep of searching eyes 
That wrong and loss grow less in good and gain, 
And earth gives swelling hope of paradise. 
With eyes cast down upon the gutter drift, 
He walks the dusty way, 
Nor dreams that over there the daisies litt 
Their smiles to heaven all day. 
Lewis W. Smith, Tabor College, lowa, inthe Independent. 


OUR SALOON INVESTIGATION FOR THE 
COMMITTEE OF FIFTY. 


The investigation of the ‘*Ethical Substi- 
tutes for the Saloon in Chicago” is worthy of 
allthe space we devote to it. For such first- 
hand investigation is all too rare, especially 
with reference to the fearfully complex ‘drink 
problem,” of which many talk or write so much 
and really see so very little. It was undertaken 
by Chicago Commons under the auspices and 
at the expense of the ‘*Committee of Fifty.” 
This body of widely and diversely representa- 
tive men centering in New York City was 
organized in 1893 with such officers as Seth 
Lowe, the late Charles Dudley Warner, Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody and William E. Dodge, 
with the purpose of ‘securing a body of facts 
concerning the liquor problem of the United 
States which may serve as the basis for intelli- 
gent public and private action, and to secure 
for the evidence thus accumulated a measure 
of confidence on the part of the community 
which is not granted to partisan statements.” 
As Mr. Warner wrote, ‘‘it was from the first 
understood that the prime business of the 
Committee was not the expression of opinion or 
the advancing or advocacy of one theory or 
another, but strictly the investigation of facts 
without reference to the conclusions to which 
they might lead.” 

Four sub-committees carry on and report its 
investigations. The first has already reported 
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in a volume on ‘The Liquor Problem in Its 
Legislative Aspect;” the second another on 
«©The Economic Aspects of the Liquor Prob- 
lem,” and the physiological committee has 
published in periodical form some results of 
its experiments preliminary to its final report. 
The fourth line of inquiry is into the ethical 
aspects of the drink problem, and it was at the 
request of this committee that our investica- 
tion was undertaken. lo this delicate, difti- 
cult and even hazardous work we assigned Mr. 
Royal Loren Melendy, the incumbent of the 
University of Michigan social settlement fel- 
lowship at Chicago Commons. With rare 
courage, discrimination, manliness and mod- 
esty, he spent six months in arduous, thorough, 
unremitting and self-sacriticing toil, which 
was rewarded in the academic credits for 
the originality of his research awarded by both 
the Universities of Michigan and Chicago. 
Further deserved recognition is to be accorded 
his report by its publication in full in the 
Committee of Fifty’s volume on *« The Ethical 
Aspects of the Liquor Problem” soon to be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE SALOON 
IN CHICAGO. 


ETHICAL SUBSTITUTES FOR IT. 


From the Report to the Committee of Fifty of a 
Six Months’ Investigation. 


BY ROYAL LOREN MELENDY. 


The term ‘‘saloon”’ is too general a term to 
admit of concise definition. It is an institu- 
tion grown up among the people, not only in 
answer to their demand for its wares, but to 
their demand for certain necessities and con- 
veniences, which it supplies, either alone or 
better than any other agency. It is a part of 
the neighborhood, which must change with 
the neighborhood; it fulfils in it the social 
functions which unfortunately have been left 
to it to exercise. With keen insight into 
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human nature and into the wants of the people, 
it anticipates all other agencies in supplying 
them, and thus claims its right to existence. 
In some sections of the city it has the appear- 
ance of accomplishing more for the laboring 
classes from business interests than we from 
philanthropic motives. The almost complete 
absence of these things which the uninitiated 
are accustomed to associate with the drinking 
of liquor, and the presence of much that is in 
itself beneficial, often leads to the advocacy of 
the saloon as a social necessity—an equally 
false position. 


PERSISTENCE AND POWER DUE TO ADAPTATION 
TO DEMAND. 


Hedged in on every side by law, opposed by 
every contrivance the mind of man could in- 
vent, it persists in existing and flourishing. 
The very fact of its persistence ought to cause 
us to realize that we have not yet struck at the 
root. 

The saloon is charged with being the greatest 
political institution of the country; with mak- 
ing and unmaking our legislation. Whyshould 
it not? No other institution is more truly an 
institution of the people, is so sensitive to their 
every pulsation, yieldstotheirevery whim. No 
other institution puts itself out of the way so 
much to learn and accommodate itself to their 
needs. So long as we remain a government of 
the people, just so long must we expect politics 
and legislation to be controlled by that insti- 
tution, whatever it may be, that is in most 
direct touch with the people. 

With a shrewd foresight, partially due to the 
fierce competition between the great brewing 
companies, they have seen and met these needs. 
The following figures, made by a careful in- 
vestigation of each of the 163 saloons of the 
Seventeenth ward, a fairly representative ward 
of the working people, shows some of the 
attractions offered by these saloons: Number 
saloons, 163; number offering free lunches, 111; 
number offering business lunches, 24; number 
supplied with tables, 147; number supplied 
with papers, 139; number supplied with music, 
8; number supplied with billiard tables, 44; 
number supplied with stalls, 56; number sup- 
plied with dance halls, 6; number allowing 
gambling, 3. 

‘©THE WORKINGMAN’S CLUB.” 

In the statement, now current among those 
who have studied the saloon «at first hand,’’ 
that it is the workingman’s club lies the 
secret of its hold upon the vast working and 
voting populace of Chicago. Theterm ‘ club” 
applies, for tho unorganized, each saloon has 





about the same constituency night after night. 
Its character is determined by the character of 
the men, who, having something in common, 
make the saloon their rendezvous. Their com- 
mon ground may be their nationality; or it may 
be their occupation; or their political aftilia- 
tions. Untrammeled by rules and restrictions, 
it surpasses in spirit the organized club. ‘that 
general atmosphere of freedom, that spirit of 
democracy which men crave, is here realized. 
That men seek it and that the saloon tries to 
cultivate it is blazened forth in such titles as 
«The Freedom,” « The Social,” ««The Club,” 
etc. Here men ‘shake out their hearts to- 
gether.” Intercourse quickens the thought, 
feeling and action. 

Here the masses receive their lessons in 
civil government, learning less of our ideals, 
but more of the political workings than the 
public schools teach. It is the most cosmo- 
politan institution in the most cosmopolitan of 
cities. The saloon advertises its cosmopoli- 
tanism by this title, «« Everybody's Exchange.”’ 
Men of all nationalities meet and mingle, and 
by the interchange of views and opinions their 
own are modified. Nothing short of travel 
could exert so broadening an influence upon 
these men. It does much to assimilate the 
heterogeneous crowds that are constantly pour- 
ing into ourcity from foreignshores. But here, 
too, they learn their lessons in corruption and 
vice. It is their school for good and evil. 

The saloon-keeper, usually a man their 
superior in intelligence, often directs their 
thought. He has in his possession the latest 
political and sporting news. Here in argu- 
ment each has fair play. He who can win and 
tell the best stories leads. The saloon is in 
short the clearing house for their common 
intelligence—the social and intellectual center 
of the neighborhood. 

Again, some saloons offer rooms furnished, 
heated and lighted free to certain men’s clubs 
and organizations; for example, musical socie- 
ties, trades unions and fraternal organizations. 
It is also offered to the people for various 
neighborhood meetings. Inu such a room a gay 
wedding party celebrated the marriage vow. 
It is, in very truth, a part of the life of the 
people of this district. 


THE BOYS’ WAY TO THE SALOON. 


Now, let us follow the boy in the crowded 
districts—in the river wards of Chicago. 
Placing his fingers to his mouth, he gives a 
shrill whistle, which is answered by one and 
another of the boys, till the little crowd— 
their club—has gathered. Seeking to join 
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informally such a crowd of the older young 
men, the only question asked on eligibility 
was, «Can yourun?” Short words, but of tre- 
mendous significance. It is this—as soon as 
a small crowd of boys collect, they are dis- 
persed by the police. Having been arrested 
once or twice, these young men learn the les- 
son, and I was told «*to scatter” at the word 
“jiggers,” the warning note given at the sight 
of an approaching ‘‘cop.” Driven about the 
streets like dogs by civil authorities (whether 
itbe necessary Iam not now discussing); pro- 
vided with no place for the healthy exercise of 
their physical natures, or even an opportunity 
to meet and tell stories, they have recourse to 
but one of two alternatives, either to dodge the 
police, hiding in underground caves and under 
sidewalks until they become hardened against 
the law, or to enter the places the saloons have 
provided for them. 

Thus again business interests have seized 
the opportunity that has been let slip and have 
taken ac:vantage of their necessities. Rooms 
well lighted, furnished with billiard and pool 
tables, tables for cards and other games, are 
placed at the disposal of these boys. The boys 
must pass out by the bar of the adjoining 
saloon, where, heated by the game and feeling 
somewhat under obligations, they patronize 
the saloon-keeper. Some saloons have gym- 
nasinms, more or less fully equipped. Bowling 
alleys and shuftle-boards number among the 
attractions offered. 

Nearly every boy in the city is in some 
«oang” or « push,” as they term their clubs, 
which, though lacking definite organization, 
are essentially clubs, with their presidents the 
real leader. Their assembly hall is the street 
in summer, and in winter, if so fortunate, an 
old barn, or shed, or underground rendezvous, 
or inafewinstances a back room, a barber shop, 
or some old building. They meet here by ap- 
pointment and in some places have bov:ing 
cloves and a little home-made apparatus for a 
‘“gvm.”’—pitiful attempts of the boy nature to 
tind adequate expression. The telephone poles 
and the cables supporting them form their 
principal gymnasium. Smoking is almost uni- 
versal, the cigarette having a strong hold upon 
them. Too often unguided and undirected, 
taking their ideals from the street and saloon 
life, they fiud in the cheap novel food for their 
imagination and thought, and consequently 
for action. Faulty as their gathering places 
are, bad as is their influence in many cases, 
they serve ofttimes to keep the boys together 
and away from the saloons, and form a nucleus 
about which here and there an occasional club 


has been formed by a settlement or church 
society. What a magnificent opportunity is 
here! As yet it has not been seized by the 
the saloon—the law forbids, and to a large ex- 
tent has been obeyed. But who will be the 
first to seize it when a few more years are 
added and this quasi-club life is insufficient? 

BASIS OF FOOD SUPPLY TO MULTITUDES. 

For the large floating population of these 
districts, and for the thousands of men whose 
only home is the street or the cheap lodging 
house, where they are herded together like 
cattle, the saloon is practically the basis of 
food supply. The figures show that 68 per cent 
furnish free lunches, and 15 per cent busi- 
ness lunches. On the free lunch counters are 
dishes containing bread, several kinds of meat, 
vegetables, cheeses, etc., to which the men 
freely help themselves; red-hots (frankfurters), 
clams and egg sandwiches are dispensed with 
equal freedom to those who drink and to those 
who do not. For those desiring a hot lunch, 
clam chowder, hot potatoes, several kinds of 
meat and vegetables are served at tables, nearly 
always with a glass of beer. 

That the saloons are able to put out such an 
abundance and of such variety and quality is 
due to the competition of the large brewing 
companies. Thus the cost of not only the beer, 
but of the meat, bread and vegetables, bought 
in vast quantities, is greatly reduced. The 
general appearance of abundance, so lacking 
in either their homes or the cheap restaurants, 
and the absence of any sense of charity, so di5- 
tasteful to the self-respecting man, add to the 
attractiveness of the place. Here the hungry 
and the penniless find relief for a time, few 
being turned away, until they become “ steady 
regulars.” I believe that it is true that all the 
charity organizatious in Chicago combined are 
feeding less people than thesaloons. No ques- 
tions are asked about the «« deserving poor;” no 
‘««work test” is applied, and again and again 
relief is given in the shape of money, ‘* loaned 
expecting no return.” The laboring man out 
of employment knows that in some saloon he is 
likely to find not only temporary relief, but 
assistance in finding work. That these saloons 
pose as labor bureaus is evidenced by the 
names placed over their doors, ‘‘ Stonecutters’ 
Exchange,” for example. The significance of 
these names is this: men of the same trade, 
having common interests, make the saloon that 
represents their interests their rendezvous. 


MEET THE NECESSITY FOR RECREATION, 
Scattered throughout the city, within easy 
reach of any neighborhood, are saloons offering 
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a form of entertainment to the people not un- 
like the cheap vaudeville. The character of 
the entertainment is but a reflection of the 
character of the neighborhood. To see the 
hardened, care-worn expressions on people's 
faces gradually relax and melt away into ex- 
pressions of simple enjoyment, as they laugh 
heartily at the jokes, might at first arouse your 
sense of humor, but it would soon impress you 
deeply with the pathos of it all; with the 
thought that this little entertainment, cheap 
and vulgar as it was, seemed to satisfy their 
longing for amusement. Patriotic songs are 
never missing, and I have heard them join 
heartily in the chorus. 


THE ONLY TOILET PROVISION, 


A function, which the municipality should 
fulfill, the saloon has appropriated, and added 
to the long list of necessities to which it minis- 
ters—that of furnishing to the people the only 
toilet convenience in large sections of the city. 
In this respect the ordinary botel is no better 
equipped than are the saloons. Moreover, by 
their clerks or by signs, the hotels inform the 
man who habitually takes advantage of them 
that they are not for the use of the general 
public. We are behind European municipal- 
ities in this respect, and Chicago is especially 
deficient. Here is a field awaiting the efforts 
of some public-spirited man, a service by no 
means small, and one that would directly atfect 
the liquor interests. Not that it will cause 
any man to cease drinking, but that it will re- 
move a temptation from thousands of men who, 
of necessity, daily pass the bar which they feel 
under obligation to patronize. Nor will it 
longer necessitate the familiarizing of little 
boys with the evils of saloon life. 

PANDERING TO VICE. 

While it is true that a vast army of the labor- 
ing men and boys of Chicago find the saloon 
the best place in their neighborhood for the 
development of their social, intellectual and 
physical natures, they find there also things 
which appeal to their lower natures. Almost 
without exception the saloons exhibit pictures 
of the nude, in the higher class saloons by 
costly paintings, in the smaller saloons by 
ecards furnished by the brewing companies. 
As the saloon is “no respecter of persons,” 
even in the best of them vile persons find en- 
trance. That the youth are here corrupted is 
too wellknown. The figures reveal the appall- 
ing fact that 345 per cent of the saloons in this 
district are *‘stall” saloons. Where is the re- 
spectable voung woman, who is but one mem- 
ber of a large family, all living, or rather 


existing, in a small room which serves as 
kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and bed-room for 
the entire family, to receive her young men 
friends? Is it strange that she takes advant- 
age of those ‘“‘wine-rooms?” Here her father 
goes, her mother and brothers are often there. 
They come here on cold nights to save fuel and 
light. Here, when a little tot, she used to 
come for the pitcher of beer; here, barefooted 
and dirty, she would run to hear the music of 
the German band; if she were pretty, and could 
sing, many a bright ribbon did she buy with 
the money earned here. No, they are not all 
directly evil places, but the temptation is tre- 
mendous. How can a little child brought up 
in such a locality, forced to receive from the 
saloon even the common necessities and con- 
veniences of life, grow up into noble and 
beautiful womanhood? Shall we lift up before 
her higher ideals, or can we in some way bet- 
ter the conditions, making possible the realiza- 
tion of her own ideals? 

In about 2 per cent. of these saloons gamb- 
ling is permitted. It is open and unrestricted, 
whenever sufficient ‘‘hush money” is paid. 
That more do not exist is simply due to the 
fact that the demand is not great enough for a 
larger number to thrive and pay the exorbitant 
stax.” 

Be it known, however, that there is in every 
neighborhood saloons free from any connec- 
tion whatever with gambling or the social 
vice, places where indecency in conversation 
or manner is strictly prohibited, and drinking 
to excess not allowed. This is sometimes to 
secure ‘‘a better class of trade,” and some- 
times, if you will believe it, to accord with 
certain principles and religious scruples of 
the saloon-keeper. 


tHE SALOON IN BUSINESS DISTRICTS. 


Thus in the workingmen’s district the 
wretched condition of home and lodging-house 
life, and the failure of church and philan- 
thropy to provide opportunity for social life, 
have turned over to the saloon this large field, 
from which it is reaping an abundant harvest. 
So in the business sections the lack of an ade. 
quate provision of places for business appoint- 
ments has given the saloons an advantage which 
it was quick to take. 

seeking a place for these appointments other 
than his office, where constant interruptions 
must occur, the business man finds in many a 
first-class saloon a place altogether suited to 
this purpose. Here he may sit down, often in 
an alcove, at one of the polished oak tables with 
which this « drawing-room” is furnished, and 
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discuss business at leisure with a friend. 
Some of these ‘*drawing-rooms” are veritable 
palm gardens; costly paintings hang upon the 
walls; German orchestras, playing with exqui- 
site taste, fillthe air with sweetest music. Soft 
drinks are sold, and many an hour is spent in 
these places by those who do not know the 
taste of beer. In this connection it may be 
noted that soft drinks are expensive, because 
as one manager said, ** We are not here to sell 
soft drinks, and hope to force every one to take 
beer or wine; there is more profit in them.” 

Not only are these used for business appoint- 
ments, but separate rooms are sometimes 
furnished for the use of committees and small 
meetings of various character, no charge for 
their use being attached. There are in the 
city other places than the saloon for such 
appointments, but because of their scarcity 
and inadequacy they need hardly be taken into 
account. Many business transactions take place 
in these saloons. The head of a department in 
one of Chicago’s large wholesale houses assures 
me that certain of their best salesmen sell’ a 
large portion of their goods ‘over a glass of 
beer” in a neighboring saloon. 

The most distinguishing feature of the down- 
town saloon isthe business lunch. That thesa- 
loons are able to compete with the restaurants 
successfully is partly due to the fact that many 
of them are united under the control of the 
brewing companies, gigantic monopolies. 

Here as everywhere in Chicago the social vice 
flouristes in connection with the liquor trafiic. 
The saloons having any connection with this 
evil all have a dance-hall in the rear and a 
house of ill-fame above, all under one manage- 
ment. These, however, are not scattered 
throughout among the business blocks as are 
the stalls in the workingmen’s districts, but 
are clustered about certain streets. Suffice it 
to say that few enter these places who do not 
know the character of these saloons, so that in 
reality they amount to houses of ill-fame, with 
bar attachment. 


THE BEER GARDENS AND MUSIC HALLS. 


There are, of course, beer gardens of all 
grades and qualities, but those for the poorer 
classes, the ten-cent and free gardens, are 
mostly in the form of open-air vaudevilles. 
While drinking to excess is seldom known in 


the higher class gardens, a certain proportion 
of their patrons acquire in the beautiful and 
apparently harmless surroundings the _ pro- 
gressive appetite, which, with men of some 
temperaments, means the whole sad story of the 
ruined home and the drunkard’s grave. Too 
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much importance can scarcely be attached to 
the music rendered in some of these resorts. 
It is of the first quality, and to be had every 
night for the nominal fee of 25 cents. People, 
many of whom do not drink at all, gather here 
from far and near, for the gardens draw their 
patronage mostly from those who own com- 
fortable homes in the suburbs. 

The adaptability of the saloon to the needs 
of a particular locality is a source of constant 
surprise and admiration, as itis also a source 
of genuine consternation among Christian peo- 
ple, who reflect at all upon the stiff, rigid in- 
Stitutionalism of the average conventional 
church. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF 
THE SALOON. 

A descriptive classification of substitutes for 
the social function of the saloon includes: (1) 
Voluntary associations, such as _ fraternal 
organizations, turn vereins and singing socie- 
ties, trades unions, boys’ clubs, church 
societies and social settlements. (2) Amuse- 
ment enterprises, including theaters, parks 
aud billiard halls. (3) Lodging houses, lunch 
counters and reading rooms. (4) Special sub 
stitutes—the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Young Men’s Insti- 
tutes, the Salvation Army and the Volunteers 
of America, the ‘Home Salon,” the proposed 
coffee houses. 


THE SALOON AND THE FRATERNITY LODGE, 

There are in Chicago fifty fraternal orders, 
having in all 1,571 lodges. How great would 
be the increased patronage of the saloon if 
these lodges were not in existence? Their 
influence is both direct—in furnishing rooms 
and social occasions, and indirect—in the un- 
conscious influence of their teachings, and 
their bearing upon the lives of their members. 
The general attitude of fraternal societies 
towards the evils of the liquor traffic is evi- 
denced by the increasing number.of them 
that are excluding liquor dealers and bar- 
tenders from their midst. It may be said, 
then, that to a certain extent it substitutes for 
the social function of the saloon. A careful 
study of the city of Chicago with reference to 
the locution of the saloons and lodges reveals 
two facts which point to conclusions seemingly 
contradictory. First, in many localities where 
lodges are very abundant, the saloons are 
correspondingly scarce; second, the lodges are 
situated either immediately above the saloons 
or the saloons are clustered about the lodge 
halls. In one district in particular, the 
Russian Jewish district, the social life of the 
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people finds expression almost entirely in 
lodges, very little pretext, if any, being neces- 
sary for the formation of a new lodge. Club 
life is highly developed, and the saloons are 
much less frequent here than in the adjoining 
Bohemian district. Here the nationality ele- 
ment enters into the problem, but the fact 
remains that there is a district and a people 
where the club life of the lodge takes the 
place, in a very large measure, of the club life 
of the saloon. 

Why are the lodges either immediately 
above or nearthe saloons? In buildings owned 
by brewing companies or private liquor dealers 
are lodge halls and an auditorium, or, in some, 
several floors are devoted to lodge halls. On 
Milwaukee avenue, the main thoroughfare of 
the workingmen’s district on the West Side, in 
a distance of two and a half miles there are five 
of these halls. I donot believe that the pro- 
portion of men who drink is as great among 
fraternity men as among others. They prefer 
these halls because they are forced to—the 
rent being much lower than in other halls. 
The brewing companies make up for this low 
rent by the increased sale of drinks their meet- 
ing there causes. 


TRADES’ UNION HALLS. 


Trades’ unions, of which there are 126 local 
organizations in Chicago, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as a direct substitute for the social 
function of the saloon. In only four of their 
halls, several unions meeting in each hall, are 
there club rooms. In the largest of these, the 
Building Trades Council, there are two rooms, 
one seating 200, and the other 150. Both are 
full during the winter months. Here the men 
sit about playing checkers and similar games, 
reading daily papers and smoking. 

A number of the unions are forced to meet in 
the saloons, or in rooms above, which are 
offered at low rates. Mr. Thomas J. Morgan, 
speaking of the early days of the Socialist 
Labor party, said that for years they met in 
the back room of a saloon, the churches and 
school-houses being closed against them, and 
that he felt a sensation akin to shame coming 
over him as night after night he passed the bar 
without paying his five cents for a drink. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
SALOON. 

A letter, enclosing a blank with the following 
questions, was sent to each of the 751 clergy- 
men of Chicago: (1) What organization las 
your church that is specifically for men or 
young men? (2) What are its social features? 
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(3) What are its recreative features? (4) State 
the number of meetings a month. (5) State 
membership. (6) State the average attendance. 
(7) At what time are the club rooms at the dis- 
posal of the members? 

Replies opposing substitution were compara- 
tively few, only six. The silence of over 500 
indicates inactivity due either to opposition,or 
to sympathy that has not yet sufficient energy 
to take tangible form. Those hoping to enter 
such work were 17. Those having already 
made some advance along this line were 79. 
Of these, 54 are largely literary and religious, 
having no recreative features and having only 
now and then a social occasion. Eighteen 
have outdoor sports, such as bicycle, baseball, 
football and tennis clubs. Some of them 
spend from one to two weeks in camp in sum- 
mer, and in winter part of these have billiard 
halls and smoking rooms. Six have gymna- 
siums, more or less fully equipped, and two 
have occasional theatricals, having a stage and 
scenery at one end of the club room. 

* While these reports reveal the fact that the 
church is doing but little in the way of substi- 
tution, they are, on the whole, rather encour- 
aging. They show that a start at least has 
been made and that the church is beginning to 
realize that less is to be gained by frowning 
upon all sorts of amusements than by encour- 
aging the best of them, and consecrating them 
to its own purpose. 


PATRONAGE OF THEATERS AND BILLIARD 
HALLS. 


At eighteen theaters in Chicago there is an 
average daily attendance of 39,182; of thisnum- 
ber 20,443 are men, and 18,739 women. 

The average billiard hall is a place where 
men, especially young men, gather chiefly be- 
cause of their love for the game and partly for 
the sake of companionship. Beer and gamb- 
ling are sometimes secondary and sometimes 
left out entirely. Besides these there are the 
two extremes, places where nothing but soft 
drinks are sold and places where gambling is 
rife. Theformer are scarce and only to be 
found in residence districts and the two local 
option districts—Hyde Park and Englewood. 
The latter are still more scarce. 


A NIGHT IN A CHEAP LODGING-HOUSE, 


But how are the 30,000 of our floating popu- 
lation provided for, and what kind of lodging- 
houses do they find? Let me relate my night’s 
experience in a ‘*doss-house” that you may 
geta slight insight into the needs of these 
people. On the evening in question I had 
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been at an “At Home” of one ofthe settle- 
ments where, amid laughter and gaiety, in 
rooms having the air of home about them, and 
tastefully decorated with flowers, I saw the la- 
boring man and his family at their best. From 
a daintily arranged table in one corner of the 
dining-room ices were served by a group of 
young women, whose residence and service in 
the neighborhood have won for them a place in 
the hearts of these people. Old and young, 
the talented, and those less gifted with nature’s 
blessings, were entering into the games of the 
evening with the free spirit of fellowship that 
was delightful to behold. The company broke 
up, going their several ways. Clouds be- 
gan to gather and a heavy storm was upon us. 
Where were the thousands whose only home is 
the street, the police station, the saloon, and 
the «*doss-house?”’ Disguising myself in cloth- 
ing that deceived even my policemen friends, 
I went out into the darkness into the midst of 
the storm. Standing in the hallway of the 
‘‘vilest, bummiest doss-house in the city,” I 
conversed with some of my future room-mates, 
accustomed myself to them and tothe odors 
that were coming down the stairway whenever 
the door was opened, andscrewing my courage 
up to the highest notch I climbed up the stairs 
and entered theroom. The odors coming forth 
from a foul closet near the door made me re- 
coil instinctively, but I closed the door behind 
me and shambling across the floor threw my- 
self upon a bench. The room I was in was the 
office, waiting, and reading-room. It was now 
2a.M. A few men were now sitting about 
the room, some reading, many in a drunken 
stupor. I was becoming ‘acclimated.’ I let 
the office man enter my name, letting him sup- 
pose that I could not write, and lead the way 
back to my bed. In alargeroom dimly lighted 
by smoking kerosene lamps were 100 two-story 
bedsteads placed end to end between the aisles; 
on the iron frame was a mere rag of a mattress 
and another for a covering reeking with filth 
and alive with vermin. It was not inviting. 
The sounds, the sights, and the odors 
made that night one of indescribable horror, 
and vaused me to wonder if I were still upon the 
earth in a civilized country, or ifin my dreams 
I had descended into Dante’s Inferno. Such is 
the place where hundreds spend their nights. 
Wonder you, then, that they do not loaf and 
spend their evenings *‘at home?” Would any 
sane man expect it of them? They need not. 
For the saloons furnish clean, airy drawing- 
rooms and reading rooms, and here the home- 
less, the hobo and the tramp spend their 
evenings. And shall we blame them? 


\ 





SUCCESS OF BETTER SUBSTITUTES FOR LOW 
LODGINGS. 

The Salvation Army has tried successfully 
the experiment of giving good, clean lodging 
for the sum of ten cents. The best of these 
houses contains 201 beds, bunks of iron frame. 
The bedding is comfortable and kept clean. 
The floors are kept sweptand scrubbed. Toilet 
conveniences are good. There is a reading 
room in which about 30 men may be found at 
any hour of the day until twelve at night, 
when all must retire or leave the building. 
That the beds are all occupied, and an average 
of twenty-five are turned away daily, testifies 
to its popularity. 

I cannot refrain from a word in praise of the 
social department of the Salvation Army. Un- 
tutored, except by hard experience, these men 
have hit upon more that is practical, and are 
really doing more to solve the social problem 
than many others more highly educated, who 
are so learnedly discussing it. Their talent at 
least is sure of gaining unto itself another 
talent. 

The Y. M. C. A. has four railroad depart- 
ments, which are in all respects similar to the 
Salvation Army lodging-house. Insome a res- 
taurant is attached, at which meals may be had 
for reasonable prices, but nowhere in the city, 
let it be remembered, can a man’s appetite be 
satisfied for five cents as in the saloon. We 
have not yet learned how. The Volunteers of 
America are doing work along the same lines, 
though less extensively. 

Aside from the Salvation Army and Y. M. 
C. A. lodging-houses nothing is done in 
Chicago in this line of substitution. Success- 
ful experiments in New York and elsewhere 
have proven that good wholesome lodging can 
be given at popular prices and profit made. 
Some such system of * model lodging-houses,” 
while it would not be a direct substitute, 
would goa long way in removing one of the 
causes which force large numbers of men to 
spend their evenings in saloons. 


RELATION OF FOOD SUPPLY TO DRINK HABIT. 


It is the free-lunch counter that has made 
the Chicago saloons notorious. The cooking 
of food plays an important part in the morals 
of man, especially men of these districts. With 
food poorly cooked and hunger but half satis- 
fied these men are in but poor condition to re- 
sist the tempting offer the saloon holds out to 
them, both in the food well cooked and often 
served in dishes daintily garnished with let- 
tuce and parsley, and in the beer, which for 
the time satisfies their hunger. Splendid, but 





comparatively small in extent, are the efforts 
on the part of the settlements, to teach the 
mothers and girls how to prepare the food 
properly, how to prepare the most nourishing 
meals at the smallest expense. In the saloon 
or in the cheap restaurants the 30,000 of our 
floating population get their meals. But no- 
where in the city, aside from the saloons, can 
one fully satisfy his hunger for five cents. 

The factory districts present another famil- 
iar sight. No place being furnished within 
where the men can eat their dinner, they file 
out in large numbers and sit on the sidewalks 
or inthe windows. Several of their number 
are detailed to «‘rush the growler.” Hanging 
several dinner-pails on a pole they go to the 
nearest saloon and return with their pails full 
of beer. One saloon, of which I know, sold 90 
gallons every noon to men in a factory and toa 
railroad gang that was working near. In the 
winter the temptation to eat in the saloon and 
take advantage of the hot lunch served free is 
beyond the power of common clay to resist. 
Whether or no, owners of factories who are of 
a philanthropic turn of mind could be per- 
suaded to fit up a room in their factory where 
their men could eat; whether it would be 
financially successful to serve from the bar hot 
coffee and a light lunch; whether the men 
would come there or go still to the saloon, are 
debatable questions. That the manufacturer 
should take any persoral part in its direction 
is beyond the conception of the average em- 
ployer. Perhaps, however, he might be per- 
suaded to allow some society to furnish and 
equip a room for such a purpose. Volunteer 
girls’ societies in Chicago have made a success 
of this. To compete successfully with the sa- 
loon it must surpass it in cheeriness, be free 
irom irritating restriction, allow smoking, etc. 
A certain per cent of the men, and especially 
the young men, would no doubt be glad to 
take advantage of it. The lunch feature is by 
far the most serious factor of the Chicago sa- 
loon problem. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The magnificent building of the central 
Y. M. C. A. department is in the heart of the 
business district. Its gymnasium, one of the 
finest in the West, draws into it daily large 
numbers of young men. Its educational! feat- 
ures are especially valuable. But little at- 
tempt is made to make it asocial gathering 
place such as would draw into it young men 
who find the saloon aconvenient loafing place. 

Asa substitute for the ministration of the 
saloon to the immense population of homeless 
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men in the lodgings of the surrounding dis- 
trict it is of minor consequence. Yet there 
are 10,000 more males than females in the first 
ward. 

The value of its railroad department, viewed 
from this standpoint, has been mentioned in a 
previous paragraph. The branch departments 
in the residence districts are doing good work 
as Christian organizations, but large numbers 
of young men are not found gathered there in 
the informal manner so attractive to them, and 
which they find in the hundreds of brilliantly- 
lighted saloons of the same district. Several 
young collegians in these districts have stated 
that from their acquaintance among the young 
men there they believed the value of these 
Y. M. C. A. buildings would be greatly en- 
hanced if rooms were set apart for billiards 
and, perhaps, smoking. 


THE CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’S INSTITUTE. 


The Catholics have actually carried into 
eifect these suggestions. The most successful 
substitute for the saloon among the young men 
of Chicago is the Young Men’s Institute, at 
the corner of Austin avenue and Wood street. 
This Y. M. I. clubhouse is a building arranged 
much after the manner of a college fraternity 
hall. Inno place did I receive so hearty and 
cordial a welcome as here. In their parlors 
the young men were reclining on sofas or in 
easy rockers, smoking and visiting. It was 
music from their piano, not beer, that enliv- 
ened their spirits here. In one room several 
were playing billiards; in another pool; athird 
room was for other games, and a small gymna- 
sium was equipped in the basement. Most re- 
markable was the spirit of fellowship among 
these young men. Young men well dressed, 
and others just from their work, were visiting 
and playing together. Occasional euchre par- 
ties and dancing parties are given, to which 
their fathers and mothers are invited. One of 
the priests spends a part of nearly every eve- 
ning with them, not in preaching to, but in 
living with them. A large number of them 
drink beer (none is ever allowed in their hall), 
but as the good Father said, «It is for these 
the clubhouse is built.” There are five in 
the city, only two of which have ever come up 
to the standard set by this one. 


THE HOME SALON EXPERIMENT, 


Most interesting and full of import is the 
experiment of Bishop Samuel R. Fallows, the 
Home Salon. His plan was to * adopt the best 
features of the saloon with the best features of 
the restaurant and so blend them that he 
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would have the excellence of both.” But it 
failed. The ‘“Bishop’s beer,” as the drink was 
called, proved to be alcoholic—just enough to 
require @ license. Seeking from all classes of 
men the reason for its failure, the usual reply 
was: ‘It was not attractive;” «It wasa dingy 
old hole.” Bishop Fallows, speaking to me of 
this experiment, said: ‘*So long as I was able 
to give it my direct supervision the patronage 
kept up and it was a success. Owing to the 
pressure of other business I placed it in the 
hands of some young men. I attribute its fail- 
ure to these two causes: Lack of financial 
backing and business management.” The ex- 
periment of the Home Salon was but an object 
lesson—not entirely an ignominious defeat. It 
demonstrates what may be done by proper man- 
agement, co-operation, and sufficient capital. 

Recapitulating what has been said regarding 
substitutes, we find that there is an abundance 
of unconscious or indirect agencies, whose 
powerful influence has been greatly under- 
estimated, and there are a few fragmentary 
attempts at direct substitution. 

Of the direct substitutes these general state- 
ments may be made: 

First—They are but isolated attempts, not 
yet having caught the spirit of the times, the 
spirit of co-operation and combination. 

Second—-The religious element is intruded. 
Men wlll not largely patronize a place where 
the feeling prevails that some one is doing 
something forthem. The best results will be 
obtained from substitutes carried on, not as 
philanthropic enterprises, but upon a strictly 
business basis. 

Third—They lack in attractiveness. ‘Tocom- 
pete successfully with the saloon, a substitute 
must not only be as attractive as the saloon it 
is to replace, but must possess a degree of at- 
tractiveness sufficient to overcome the force of 
habit which is firmly established. 

The substitute, to attain any degree of suc- 
cess, must keep in mind the following self- 
evident fact, one which if recognized is seldom 
appreciated: the people of these industr.al dis- 
tricts are simply human beings just like other 
folks, having the same moral, intellectual, 
physical and social natures, which seek de- 
velopment, but ulong the lines of least resist- 
ance. The substitute must be a fixed thing, 
but, like the saloon, must vary according to the 
needs of a particular district. .From prolonged 
observation and from conference with the keep- 
ers and patrons of saloons, I believe that I am 
not far from the truth in stating that about 50 
per cent of the men who go to the saloon go 
there primarily for drink. The other 50 per 


cent go there from such various legitimate 
motives as have been discussed. 


HOW CAUSES MAY BE KEMOVED. 


No system of substitutes can abolish the 
saloon, Gradually some of the causes for the 
present evil may be removed by improvement 
in methods of lodging the people, as in model 
tenement houses; by increased facilities for 
obtaining cheap and wholesome food, such as 
is provided in the cotfee houses of London; by 
an administration by proper authorities to 
such necessities as public toilet conveniences, 
labor bureaus, public parks, etc.; by a more 
general recognition by the churches of their 
social mission, and by a spread of the move- 
ment already begun by the better element of 
the community to furnish places for recreation 
and amusement and the means of social inter- 
course forthe masses; by a more general spread 
of education—education in the trades and pro- 
fessions—education that leads to an equality of 
opportunity. 

Or to state it still more briefly, the liquor 
traffic may and in time undoubtedly will be 
regulated and controlled by legislation—it may 
be robbed to a large extent of its social func- 
tions by substitution, and of its monopoly in 
administering to certain necessities, by their 
supply by proper authorities. That substitu- 
tion will not entirely do away with the liquor 
traffic need discourage no one. There is a 
large work that substitution can accomplish, 
and one that is more needea in Chicago at pres- 
ent than legislation. John Ruskin said: ‘It 
is very Utopian to hope for the entire doing 
away with drunkenness and misery out of the 
entire kingdom; but the Utopianism is not our 
business, the work is.” 

The Beauty of Labor. 

To work is happiness. There is no greater 
misery than enforced idleness. And enforced 
idleness is what is filling the world with pov- 
erty and despair to-day. No idler is ever 
happy. No idler can be happy. And this is 
true whether the idler be rich or poor. The 
idle rich, in the effort to kill time, may per- 
haps plunge into all sorts ot soul-deadening 
dissipation, while the idle poor « loafs” in the 
sunshine and tramps our broad land to beg his 
bread from door to door. Neither is happy.— 
Jean Porter Rudd, in the Arena. 


«Archbishops have given up the application 
of the golden rule to business as impractica- 
ble; but here it is being attempted by working- 
men.’ — Lloyd's «‘Labor Co-partnership.° 
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VOX POPULI. 


True is the people’s sturdy soul; 

The pessimist, whose narrow dread 
Would yield them a reluctant dole 

Of power, may shrink to see instead 
In their wide hand the mighty whole, 

The sovereign crown upon their head. 


But he whose wiser, wider view 

Sees the sure struggle of his kind 
Toward the righteous and the true, 

Leaves, day by day, such doubts behind, 
Rests on the many, not the few, 

And deeply trusts the people’s mind. 


—Priscilla Leonard, 


VIEW-POINTS AFIELD. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


The popular propaganda of Christian Social 
Ethics has always been officially recognized as 
the legitimate tield-work of the sociological 
department in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, and as a principal part of regular settle- 
ment service. So faras the prior obligations 
and fixed hours of professorial appointments 
and settlement administration allow, such of 
the many invitations to speak are responded 
to as seem to offer opportunity for the widest 
or most needed service, irrespective of the size 
of the community and without regard to 
“terms,” altho but a small proportion of the 
opportunities thus presented can be accepted. 


Among Women’s Clubs there is a marked 
tendency upon the part of prominent members 
to return to some sharein church work which 
they had left for more exclusive attention to 
club work. To the social development of 
church life and service this change is con- 
fessedly due. 


In church discussions not only have social 
topics held a prominent place, but what is 
more significant, the social aspect and spirit 
have characterized the views taken of many 
theological and ecclesiastical subjects—by 
men in the leadership or rank and file of the 
regular church work who are not specialists. 


The Settlement Association in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is gathering new interest and 
strength this fall under the earnest leadership 
of Professor Caldwell and the loyal support of 
many professors and students, always strongly 
encouraged by Chancellor E. Benjamin An- 
drews. The small but effective university set- 
tlement has been maintained for two years in 
Lincoln at as great cost in personal sacrifice 
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as the expense in money has been remarkably 
little. It is now proposed to remove it to a 
more populous district near the Rock Island 
tracks and reinforce its resident force and 
building equipment as soon as funds can be 
raised to secure another residence. All class 
appointments of the University were suspended 
for an hour in the middle of the morning to 
allow faculty and students to hear our presen- 
tation of the settlement movement. A parlor 
conference and public meeting were also ad- 
dressed. The vital interest in social studies is 
not only directly promoted by Professor W. G. 
Langworthy Taylor in his courses on econom- 
ics and sociology, but indirectly also by many 
of his colleagues in other departments, nota- 
bly in American History by Professor Cald- 
well, and in Ethics by Professor Hill, as well 
as by Professors Candy, Fossler and others. 

It was a pleasure to lend heart and hand to 
the representatives of the ‘* American Commit- 
tee” in their struggle to renew the interest 
and effort of the people of Kansas City, Mo., in 
starting over again the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association there. There are said to be 
twice as many young women as young men 
working in the central part of that city. An 
‘Association House” settlement such as has 
been established in Chicago it is hoped may 
follow the proposed headquarter-rooms, Noon- 
day Rest Club, and chain of boarding houses 
for young women. The Collegiate Alumnex of 
Kansas City courteously granted a hearing to 
these plans at a luncheon given by their presi- 
dent, and the Atheneum Women’s Club held 
under its auspices and in its rooms a public 
meeting in their interest. 


Nothing is more impressive than the mag- 
nificent Grade and High School buildings and 
equipment in the new cities of the great west, 
excepting the still more significant breadth 
and social vision characterizing the public 
service being rendered by their principals and 
teachers. The woman at the head of one of 
the Lincoln grade schools was said by a former 
associate now engaged in Foreign Mission 
work, to be as truly doing missionary service 
as any one she had seen on the field abroad. 
The Lincoln high school girls and boys gave 
evidence by their appreciative interest in the 
appeal addressed to them for their social spirit 
and service that their principal, Mr. H. J. 
Davenport, until recently associate professor 
in Political Economy in the University of Chi- 
cago, has carried his old point of view into his 
new work. 
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The new park system in Kansas City affords 
splendid evidence of the rise of a new social 
consciousness and public spirit among its citi- 
zens Within the last three or four years. 

Undaunted by the unconstitutionality of the 
enactments of the legislature and theimpracta- 
bility of three provisions of their old charter, 
they adopted in 1895 by an overwhelming ma- 
jority new charter provisions for park assess- 
ments and administrations which have stood 
the test of the contest by the “‘ park knockers,” 
and been sustained by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. The taxation provided for is 
unique in being ‘‘ assessed upon special benefit 
upon real estate in the park district” as rated 
by a jury of six freeholders. The burden fell 
upon the land ownership and unimproved 
property, but by means of the issuance of ne- 
gotiable certificates the assessment levied was 
at the average rate of about $2 per front foot, 
payable in twenty annual installments. The 
initiative to purchase and administer was 
placed in the hands of five park commissioners 
appointed by the mayor with only the con- 
currence of the common council, 

A park area of 318 acres has been secured 
within the city limits including a tract of 1,300 
acres given by a citizen, and named after him 
‘«Swope Park;’’ several small parks; five miles 
ot connecting boulevards; and the most unique 
«*Paseo”’ or park-passage which, 249 feet wide 
and over a mile long, runs straight out from 
the center of the city, with its lovely lawns, 
banks of flowers, growing suade trees, and the 
vine-clad columns of its picturesque ‘ per- 
gola.” At the head of this magnificent pass is 
the ‘*parade” of 26 acres which is to be 
equipped and used as a public playground. 
All this is a most encouraging demonstration 
of the final success of an intelligent, persist- 
ent, united effort to, arouse and guide public 
sentiment tow ard municipal betterment. 


THE BELL TOLLED BY THE WAVES. 


Far down the bay, where pass the stately ships 
That come and go, a spar, with deep-toned bell, 
Uprises from the waves, fastened from beneath 
To a huge rock that lurks in ambush there, 
Waiting to gore to death some gallant ship. 
The waves, confederate and ravenous, 
Are yet compelled to toll that warning bell, 
And mingle with their own perpetual moan 
Its dirge-like monotone, that cheats their greed, 
So walk our streets blear-eyed and sin-scarred men, 
Bearing unwilling on their visages, 
As if in endless moan and monotone, 
Warning of ambushed death. 

—John Hooker, in Reminiscences of a Long Life. 


“The churches may make co-operation go in 
the United States,’’—George Jacob Holyoake. 
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MOVEMENTS. 


*¢ Short Stories of Social Service ” is the title 
of a unique little book published by the West 
Side District of the Chicago Bureau of Char- 
ities. To enliven the usual dry reports of such 
associations, it tells of its work in a humorous, 
pithy manner, with a collection of informal 
stories, appreciative sayings and doings by 
the people whom they have tried to help. 


The first meeting of the Arts and Crafts 
Society for this year was held at Hull House 
the second Friday in October and officers were 
elected. The society is now three years old 
and is growing and enlarging its scope every 
year. Mr. Ashbee is expected from England to 
lecture, and an exhibition of the works of its 
menibers will be held on the twelfth floor of 
the Woman’s Temple, November 25, in the 
Arts and Crafts room. 


Ground is being broken for a $100,000 five- 
story building, the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, on the northwest corner of Tenth avenue 
and Fiftieth street, New York, for a Settlement 
House. Through the agency of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Mr. A. A. Hill, the 
founder of Neighborhood House at Louisville, 
Ky., has for over a year lived in a tenement 
which occupied the site of the new “ Settle- 
ment House,” on which work has now begun. 
The house will be equipped with all the neces- 
sary appointments for a «*Settlement House.” 
There will be eight living rooms, and the build- 
ing will be completed and ready for occupancy 
in about a year. 

The Goodrich Social Settlement of Cleveland 
reports a camp to meet the needs of the self-re- 
specting working people with small means on 
a paying basis. The rate fixed for board was 
$1.50 per week. A large number availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

The residents have gathered and tabulated 
facts for two investigations during the year. 


One set of facts relates to the housing of the, 


working people, and the other to social 
substitutes for the saloons in Cleveland. The 
latter investigation revealed a pitiful lack of 
appreciation of the situation. The attempts to 
provide other channels than the saloon as an 
outlet for the social impulse are haphazard and 
inadequate, and there is no unity of purpose 
even among those who are endeavoring to bring 
about a change. 
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SETTLEMENT LIFE AND ASSOCIATED | MR. STANTON COIT TO THE FEDERA- 


TION OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS. 


Hull House added to its many good offices 
the procuring of Mr. Coit’s presence and par- 
ticipation at the autumn session of the Settle- 
ment Federation. The guest of the evening 
has been long and widely known, first, as the 
founder of the Neighborhood Guild in New 
York and London, and later as lecturer for the 
Ethical Culture societies abroad and at home, 
and as editor ofthe Ethical World, theable and 
bright weekly published in London. In view 
of his having been the precursor of the settle- 
ment movement in this country, it was of 
special interest to hear him ‘‘prophesy” of 
what it would ultimately lead to. Out of our 
settlements, few and feeble as they seem to be 
to the residents, he predicted there would 
arise nothing less than a new political party. 
In England and America he declared the disin- 
tegration of the old parties, both greater and 
lesser, supplied ripe conditions for the rise of a 
new one. The unconscious beginnings of the 
new party needed on both sides of the sea he 
thought might be discerned in the spontaneous 
growth of the settlements incorporating in 
their principles and practice the ideal of the 
organic unity of society ministrant to all sides 
of life. While never socialist in the mechani- 
cal and materialistic sense of the term, the 
settlements had ever stood for socializing the 
psychological, moral and religious elements in 
men as necessarily precedent to any possible 
economic socialism. He strongly urged the 
necessity of adding to their practice of social 
democracy the ‘‘preaching”’ and teaching of 
the ideal of righteousness and brotherhood 
Without the actual inculcation and realization 
of which the refinement and association of peo- 
ple meant all too little. Preaching of econom- 
ics will not inspire the people, but the vision 
of the ideal will stir men to the discontent and 
hope which are the dynamic of action. The 
world is «* waiting” for leadership, as it did for 
the Messiah. The very weakness of the people 
who wait may create the strength of the 
strong. It may prove to be the combined 
leadership of many, rather than, as in the past, 
the personal leadership of any one.” 


«A real piece of the kingdom of God actually 
arrived.”—-An Oxford University man describing 
his visit to Kettering. 


© Of all the forces that create and determine 
values, the most important are the moral and 
sentimental.” —Lloyd’s «Labor Co-partnership.” 
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LABOR ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


The Musee Social, August, 1900, reports the 
proceedings of the International Congress for 
the Legal Protection of Laborers, held at Paris, 
July 28, 1909, in the Mus¢e Social. The con- 
gress numbered over three hundred members, 
representatives of university and state, em- 
ployer and employé, from Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Holland and 
America. France was naturally in the major- 
ity; England was absent. 

The program of the congress was limited to 
four questions: 

The discussion of the legal restrictions of 
working hours including the comparative study 
of legislation; legal restriction of working 
hours for children, youths, men and women; 
desirable reform; and answers to the question, 
can we hope to obtain at least a legal maxi- 
mum of working hours in the principal in- 
dustrial countries? 

The restriction of night labor involved the 
consideration of its consequences: restriction 
in different countries; and the inquiries, can 
you restrict night labor in all classes—chil- 
dren, youths, men and women? How would 
such a restriction conform to exceptions among 
different industries? Is international agree- 
ment necessary to obtain this restriction? 

The inspection of labor brought out reports 
on different organizations in different coun- 
tries devoted to the study of labor; advantages 
and disadvantages of these organizations; re- 
sults obtained; contribution of laborer to the 
inspection of labor, assistant inspectors, dele- 
gates chosen by the laborers, controlled by 
syndicates. 

An international union for the legal protec- 
tion of laborers was proposed, and its value 
and method of procedure were debated. 

The congress resulted in valuable reports; 
the actual formation of an international asso- 
ciation for the legal protection of laborers; the 
statutes of the association, and decisions of 
the congress for a ten-hour working day in all 
countries; total suppression of night labor by 
international decree; reinforcement of inspec- 
tion of labor by increase of penalties, and by 
the admission of laborers into the ranks of the 
inspectors. 


During the last year as many as six settle- 
ments —<‘* Universités Populaires'""—have been 
opened in Paris with associated memberships 
varying from fifty to some thousands. M. Max 
Lazard, who had spent some time at Toynbee 
Hall in preparation, was the first to settle. He 








was unable to carry on the work after nine 
months, but a workingman and others whom he 
interested carried out his ideas with so much 
enthusiasm that this, the first ‘ Université 
Populaire,” now numbers nearly four thousand 
members. This and other similar institutions 
have sprung up in Paris. Each group has its 
university supporters and its following of 
workingmen. The main features are «‘ Educa- 
tional classes,’ but in only one instance are 
there any real ‘‘residents,” and the lecture 
system is not at present followed up by any 
definite social work. 


An interesting account is given in the Mans- 
field House Magazine of the establishment at 
Aintree, England, where Mr. W. P. Hartley 
manufactures his well-known high-class pre- 
serves and marmalades. Mr. Hartley is a busi- 
ness man with a conscience and with a high 
standard of personal responsibility. Besides 
the model works and mode! village, there is the 
annual profit-sharing which takes place a day 
or two before Christmas, The Café and Insti- 
tute are unique. They were to counteract the 
attractions of the neighboring “ publics” and 
to provide a center of innocent reaction for the 
district, Mr. Hartley is a practical teetotaler, 
not content with denouncing the * traffic.” 
The Café and Institute, though built by him, 
are managed by an independent committee. 


The September issue of the Charities’ Review 
under the heading, “‘Some Causes of Labor 
Unrest in Chicago,” has two excellent articles. 
The first deals with «‘ Labor Legislation and 
Philanthropy in Illinois,” by Florence Kelley. 
The writer places the blame of much of the 
labor unrest in Chicago on the interpretation 
given the State constitution. So many laws 
enacted to benefit the laboring classes which 
tend to limit the hours of Jabor and secure 
better working conditions have been defeated 
by the decision of the State Supreme Court 
declaring them to be unconstitutional. The 
philanthropists have, it is asserted, been 
among the first to condone and in some 
cases actively assist in the evasion of the 
law regulating child labor. The other arti- 
cle deals with ‘*Chicago’s Housing Con- 
ditions.” A plea is made for better sanitary 
conditions and better dwellings. To the con- 
ditions peculiar to Chicago plans for model 
tenements should be adapted. The writer 
declares that the question of good housing is 
closely associated with the question of small 
parks, playgrounds and public baths. 
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EDITORIAL. 


T LAST the wisdom of the public toleration 
A of free speech and open meetings has had 
a chance to demonstrate itself with regard to 
Anarchism in Chicago. Vor the first time in 
thirteen years, some one in authority had the 
common sense to call off the old feud of fateful 
memory between the police and the anarchists. 
And what happened? Why, the followers of 
the red flag emerged from their uncanny old 
headquarters in the west side river ward, 
which bas for a dozen years been the scene of 
conflict, and took their annual -«Commemora- 
tion” of the men executed for the Haymarket 
riot into the broadening and elevating atmos- 
phere of Central Music Hall. The American 
flag was given the place of honor, altho their 
banner of internationalism was on either side 
of it. A great miscellaneous audience fairly 
swallowed up the few hundred ‘‘comrades”’ who 
have too long been forced behind closed doors. 
Herr Most’s radicalism in German was offset 
by the reasonable moderation of the speech 
in English by a former state commissioner 
of labor. The police’ force was conspicuous 
by its absence and peace was conspicuously 
present. When not driven at bay, Anarchism 
becomes a mere theory of individualism, so 
manifestly doctrinaire, utterly without plan of 
actiou, and distantly ideal as to carry with it 
its own corrective, at least in America. The 
Trades Unionists will have none of it. The 
socialists are its ever alert and sworn foes. 
‘he greater public are hardly half-way con- 
cerned. We have nothing to fear from it except 
the effect of driving its devotees to desperation 
by the cvercion of sheer force. Let them face 
others and be faced on a free floor, and Anar- 
chism will take whatever place it can legitima- 
tely win and hold by argument among other 
theories of social order. For six years it has 
done nothing more at our Chicago Commons 
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free floor discussions, where its advocates have 
been treated like other men. 

Its propagandism is likely to be both more 
rational and less menacing since, by what may 
seem to some the very irony of fate, the 
editorship of the Anarchist we: kly, Free Society, 
published at San Francisco, Cal., has just 
been assumed by Mr. James F. Morton, Jr., who 
graduated at Harvard University in 1892, and is 
the grandson of the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, D.D,, 
author of our national hymn, “My Country, 
’Tis of Thee,” 


Y THE time the next month’s number of 
B THE Commons is in the hands of its 
readers the first and main section of our new 
building will bein partialuse. ‘The auditorium, 
kindergarten and sunday school floor, women’s 
club suite, and the provision on the ground 
floor for boys’ clubs, manual training, cooking 
school and lunch room will be in constant serv- 
ice. Scant accommodations for only half a 
dozen residents will also be cheerfully occupied 
by such of our workers as are most needed there 
despite the inconvenience of living in the half- 
equipped plant and the necessity of returning 
five blocks to the old Commons for meals. 

But the long-desired gymnasium will be 
entirely without apparatus and the desperately- 
needed space for our men’s clubs is merely in- 
closed. To finish the plastering, flooring and 
partitions and putin only the necessary plumb- 
ing will cost $650. This sum the men themselves 
can provide, besides furnishing their rooms. 
It seems poor social economy to deprive the 
volunteer resident workers of all provision for 
their shelter during a whole year. Nevertheless 
we dare not incur indebtedness to complete the 
building, when its erection has already diverted 
so many of the larger contributions for the 
support of the settlement work that we are 
struggling with a deficit of over $600 in our 
current expense account these last two trying 
months of our fiscal year. 

The most encouraging sign for the future is 
the manifest stir of interest and co-operation 
throughout the entire neighborhood in the 
approaching occupancy of the new building. 
Inquiries after the clubs and classes are made 
on every hand by many who thus show their 
first interest in the work of the Commons. 

All the clubs and classes of the settlement 
and the organizations in the Tabernacle 
Church are rallying their resources in a self- 
sacrificing effort to furnish the many larger and 
smailer rooms for immediate use. Chicago 
Commons never needed every friend cf its grow- 
ing work to stand by it financially more than 
just now at this crucial crisis of its success. 
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NOTES ON SOCIAL LITERATURE. 

In a contribution on ‘Settlement Houses and 
City Politics” to the June issue of Municipal 
Affairs, Robert A. Woods suggests that the set- 
tlement appeal to the independent voter and 
co-operate with him to secure the adoption of 
measures that will promote the public inter- 
ests. The notion that the politican’s methods 
must be adopted and followed is decried. The 
tield of the settlement worker is held to be to 
introduce new platforms into municipal poli- 
tics, one that proposes tangible benefits which 
are to be dispensed without the precariousness 
and favoritism of the boss’s bestowing. It is 
predicted that the boss will be compelled to 
become a supporter of such m progressive 
policy. ‘* The object of the settlement, there- 
fore, in political matters is to lift local issues 
to the level of common honest local needs; to 
instil into the mind of the local voter, by 
actual experiance on his part, a conception of 
the city as a co-operative enterprise based on 
mutual aid.” 

The basis for a more widely influential and 
effective temperance movement is surely being 
laid by the new literature on the liquor prob- 
lem. The dispassionately scientific spirit 
which seeks facts regardless of inference or 
conclusion is producing such basic information 
as the Committee of Fifty are slowly and most 
painstakingly gathering and publishing at 
great cost in toiland money. Other inductive 
studies of the political and legislative treatment 
of «« The Trade ” are being made by such trained 
publicists as Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sher- 
well, whose joint authorship of «« The Temper- 
ance Problem and Social Reform” (Hodder «& 
Stoughton), has met with such instant and 
wide-spread recognition that seven editions of 
their growing book have been demanded within 
fifteen months. Its thorough, personal inves- 
tigations in England and her colonies, Europe 
and the United States, and its firm, sane con- 
clusions and practically suggestive recom- 
mendations have compelled the English and 
American press, as well as temperance and 
social workers of every shade of opinion, to 
unite in pronouncing it to be the most epoch- 
making book in the entire line of temperance 
literature. The final conclusion of the authors 
is to take the trade out of private hands and 
place it, by local option vote, under the control 
of a “ Company,” which, within strict govern- 
mevtal regulations and surveillance, and with- 
out private profit, beyond 6 per cent on the in- 
vestment, is commissioned, as in Norway, to 
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meet, but neither encourage nor promote the 
absolute demand. Part of the receipts are used 
to maintain counter attractions in cheap eating- 
houses and free recreation and reading-rooms, 
where, entirely removed from the ‘Samlag” 
spirit-bar, soft drinks only are sold. 


Arthur Sherwell has issued a second edition, 
which is quickly called for, of his «« Life in East 
London.” To offset the criticism of the hope- 
lessness of his former ‘*Study and Contrast,” 
he disclaims the intention of being pessimistic 
in confining himself to «‘an entirely dispas- 
sionate investigation of actually existing facts,” 
and adds a chapter on ‘‘The Problem of Re- 
form,” in which he gathers together what he 
considers the more hopeful aspects of the social 
horizon. Chief among them he notes what 
Benjamin Kidd calls «the great fund of altru- 
istic feeling which is gradually saturating our 
whole social life,’’ supplies the factor needed 
to modify the disastrous law of competition, to 
the harsh application of which Malthus and 
Darwin seemed to give scientific sanction. He 
attributes this modification to the reaction 
from the unimaginative spirit of forty or fifty 
years ago when there were few of the social 
enthusiasms of which life is nowfull. The 
most practical need to make present agencies, 
not only for philanthropic relief but for in- 
dustrial betterment, fulfill their larger purpose 
is ‘trained and properly qualified voluntary 
workers,” for whom there is the most urgent 
demand, which all our settlements are unable 
to supply. The social worker, Mr, Sherwell 
thinks, may, against all the apparently invin- 
cible arguments of philosophic pessimism, well 
put ‘a steadfast belief in the undeveloped 
capacities of average human nature and keep 
faith in the measureless power of new ways of 
moral and social enthusiasm, begotten here 
and there in a single soul, to conquer and trans- 
form systems and nations and worlds.” 

Those who cannot command time or access 
for the study of such exhaustive sources of 
Booth’s «‘ Life and Labor of the People of Lon- 
don” will find this little volume, by an origi- 
nal and widely read observer of social phe- 
nomena, the most trustworthy and ready ref- 
erence book available on the economic and 
social conditions of the East London working 
people. 


‘What co-operation needs here, as else- 
where, is not philanthropy, but leadership ; 
not endowment, but initiative.” — Lloyd's 
‘«‘Labor Co-partnership.” 

Since 1883 the brotherhood of carpenters and 
joiners has expended over a million dollars for 
charitable and benevolent purposes, 
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THE MONTH AT CHICAGO COMMONS. 


The playground in our rear and side yard 
continues to be used almost as constantly after 
school hours as it was all day long during the 
summer. 


The use of our rooms by our neighbors for 
their private companies has come about natur- 
ally. A happy ‘surprise party’ was given by 
two young girls to one of their girl friends 
recently. 


MELENDY-THAYER.—At the bride’s home, Co- 
lumbus, Wis., October 24, by Rev. H. J. Fer- 
ris, assisted by Professor Graham Taylor, 
Royal Loren Melendy of New Castle, Colo., 
and Gertrude Esther Thayer of Chicago Com- 
mons. 


The Day Nursery, supported by the Matheon 
Club of West Side young ladies, one block 
from the New Commons, promises to take on 
new life and efficiency under the care of Miss 
Sadie Hester, the most capable of our kinder- 
garten training-school graduates for creche 
service. From 20 to 40 children are well cared 
for there daily. 


The demand for industrial features in our 
club work is one of the cheering signs of its pro- 
gress. Both the Girls’ groups,and the Mothers’ 
Clubs are preparing rags to weave into carpet 
rugs a8 soon us We can raise the $40 with which 
to purchase the hand-loom which they and we 
are anxiously waiting for. Who will now help 
ug help ourselves by furnishing this tool to 
work with. 

The services of one of our training-school 
graduates having been secured she was placed 
in charge of the kindergarten at the Old Com- 
mons, and its director was transferred to the 
school in the neighborhood of the new build- 
ing, which, when established there, becomes 
our main school, of which the one so long sus- 
tained in the old house will be the branch. 
We still lack the $40 per month to support this 
second school. 


The teachers of the three great public 
schools of our district authorized their princi- 
pals to attest their interest in and co-operation 
with the residents of Chicago Commons in 
their effort to secure a reading-room for the 
school children and other youths in connec- 
tion with the nearby delivery station of the 
Public Library. We propose to the library 
directors to furnish, free of expense to them, 
the expert superintendence of one of our teach- 
er-residents if they will provide and maintain 
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the room. Thereis no doubt of their hearty 
acceptance of our offer, and the early opening 
of the reading-room at the station, which is 
only two blocks from our new building. There 
the use of the «‘ Finding Lists”’ will be taught 
the children, and they will be helped to 
choose the best books for supplementing their 
study at school or for their personal reading. 


The congregation of the old Tabernacle 
church are beginning to bestir themselves to 
pay off a deficit of $200 in their accounts before 
transfering their services from their temporary 
quarters to the tine auditorium and Sunday- 
school floor awaiting them. They also are 
moving to bring all their organizations into 
line in the effort to provide the seats and other 
furnishings as largely as possible from the 
gifts of those who will use them. 


The cooking classes, 80 well established by 
Mrs. Melendy, have been committed to the 
care of Miss Frances A. Manning, who was 
trained for her work at the Hackley Manual 
Training School at Muskegon, Mich., and the 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. Already 108 appli- 
cants for her training are enrolled, and will 
tax our limited accommodations at the Old 
Commons as much as they will appreciate the 
tine school kitchen in the new building. 


The Woman’s Club commemorated for the 
sixth time the birthday of Chicago Commons, 
with reminiscence, congratulation, hospitality 
to the residents and many friends, and the 
contribution of $110 toward the furnishing of 
the new rooms for theirown and other women's 
clubs and societies. They presented to their 
president, Mrs. Luther Conant, of Oak Park, 
some tokens in their own handiwork of the 
affectionate esteem in which they hold her. 


Despite the severe competition of the streets, 
the saloons and the newspapers, our experi- 
ment in quietly announcing * Election returns 
received at Chicago Commons” was unexpect- 
edly successful. Not only was there a very 
pleasant and profitable gathering, but a most 
permanent and encouraging result. For a 
whole *«‘ gang” of young men in the neighbor- 
hood, who had never frequented the Commons, 
came in of their own accord, spent the entire 
eveniog with the most manifest pleasure and, 
in response to our inquiry why they did not 
form a social, literary and recreative club and 
use one of our rooms, they eagerly responded 
that they were only waiting for a place. When 
assured of this at ‘* co-operative terms” they 
immediately organized and appointed their 
first meeting. 
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Design Traced Over Community Needs 


The design of the new building speaks for itself. 
Every one who has seen its hospitable and home- 
like features has enthusiastically recognized its 
happy adaptation to its purpose of being the social 
center of a great cosmopolitan population. A glance 
at the floor plan carries with it a conviction of the 
numan needs of such a neighborhood. Indeed, the 
lines designating the uses to which the several 
apartments are to be put are simply traced over 
those common necessities of human nature, without 
some such provision for which a community can 
searcely be human. 

FOR THE CHILDREN, 

At the base of the building, as of the city prob- 
lem itself, is the provision for the children. To pre- 
oceupy and prepossess child-life with the good that 
overcomes and crowds out evil is the best way to 
help parents in their home life. Ample provision 
is therefore made for the kindergarten, kitchen-gar- 
den and advanced instruction in cooking, sewing, 
housekeeping and manual training, and for many 
small club and class rooms in which to promote the 
social, intellectual and moral culture of the succes- 
sive growths of girls and boys. 

WOMANHOOD. 

Overlying and in many aspects underlying child- 
hood’s needs are the wants of womanhood and moth- 
erhood. The growing Progressive Club of young 
women and the flourishing Woman’s Club for the 
older women of many nationalities, the Mothers’ 
Club and the Tabernacle Ladies’ Aid are all well 
provided for with attractive club rooms and kitchen 
equipment. In connection with these clubs, training 
classes will afford the young wife, the untrained 
housekeeper and the growing girl a practical knowl- 
edge of the value and preparation of foods and the 
other domestic arts, whereby they will be helped 
to lay the strongest and surest foundation of a happy 
home life. 

THE WHOLE MAN. 

For the men of the district, younger and older, 
the club rooms, containing separate apartments for 
good fellowship, games, reading and meetings, and 
especially the gymnasium, bowling alley and shower 
baths, will supply the equipment we have always 
lacked to supplement the steady attractiveness of 
the occasions for economic discussion with influences 
for the upbuilding and unifying of their social 
and recreative life. In the freest use of the gym- 
nasium and baths, the women and children will also 
share. 

THE TABERNACLE FELLOWSHIP. 

The larger social and religious demands of the 
community will be met by the spacious auditorium, 
containing, with the proposed annex, 700 seats. The 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, which at the old Com- 
mons have gathered for free and helpful fellowship 
in song and story people of all faiths and no sect, 
will be continued and developed here in this new 
hall to be the deservedly popular occasion of the 
week. Here also on Sundays will be held the Tab- 
ernacle Family Service, with its carefully graded 
Fible school, and the Sunday evening ‘People’s 
Hour’ for song and sermon. The smaller class and 
club rooms will afford the best facilities for modern 
methods of church work, 





The main floor of the auditorium can be cleared 
or seated so as to be available for public receptions, 
recreative and educational purposes. It will be the 
only assembly hall not prohibitive in rental or not 
connected with harmful associations, to which a 
population of over 30,000 people can resort for their 
social, civic and moral betterment; their economic, 
political and religious co-operation; their art exhibi- 
tions, neighborly fellowships and musical festivals, 
to the attractiveness of which our Choral Club and 
Orchestra will increasingly contribute. 

OUR OPEN HEARTH. 

The soul of the social settlement is the home spirit 
at its center. To give this spirit a body in which 
to maintain, express and impress itself in the com- 
munity the Residence Wing is designed. Its open 
door-yard, with a walk winding between little lawns 
and flower beds from the street corner to the hospit- 
able entrance, will show the latch-string ever hang- 
ing out. The cozy little reception room and the 
spacious public parlor, with its open fire-place on 
either side of the main doorway, will meet and 
greet every incoming guest. Thus the Commons’ 
household will live and labor here to make its open 
hearth the warm, free and fraternal home center for 
the whole people of its great neighborhood, without 
respect to person, class, condition, sect or partisan- 
ship. Its neighborship will be large enough also to 
include those who come from the suburbs, the uni- 
versities and other communities to meet, mingle and 
minister for the common good “in a union of all who 
love in the service of all who suffer.” 

BUILDING FUND PAID IN AND TO BE SUBSCRIBED. 

The main wing now completed cost $34,000, with- 
out the land, which was leased for 99 years, without 
rental, by the Chicago Commons Association from 
those holding the church property in trust, on con- 
dition that the Tabernacle share with the Settle- 
ment the occupancy of the building. Of this sum all 
but $3,400 has been subscribed, and paid in and out. 

In self-forgetful loyalty to neighborhood needs the 
provision for public uses has first been made in the 
part of the building now finished and occupied. 
Meanwhile, in face of the fact that the lease on the 
old Commons expires the first of next May and two- 
thirds of the group of volunteer resident workers 
will then be without shelter, the $20,000 needed to 
build the residence wing remains to be both solic- 
ited and subscribed. Where can $20,000 be invested 
with better assurance of steadier and larger divi- 
dends in human service than in hanging such a 
latch-string out to the family and personal life of 
this dense, river-ward population of down-town Chi- 
cago? Is it not poor social economy to let this de- 
voted and efficient household of volunteer workers 
scatter? 

Six and a half years have passed since in May, 
1894, we took up our residence as strangers in our 
great neighborhood. We came with purpose-filled 
hearts and empty hands. Now that our new build- 
ing assures our work a foothold on the earth and a 
fine beginning toward its adequate equipment, ‘we 
should share with our co-operating friends, near 
and far, the retrospect and prospect of the setfle- 
ment service, as we pass beyond the trying period 
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